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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SINGER 

Some time ago, in an issue of the Atlantic Monthly, there 
appeared an interesting series of "Fresh Leaves from Emerson's 
Diary — Walks with Ellery Channing." My attention was for- 
cibly arrested by the following lines — "He (Channing) celebra- 
ted Herrick as the best of English poets — a true Greek in Eng- 
lish poetry; a great deal better poet than Milton." On first 
reading these lines, one feels dismayed at the apparent temerity 
of the thought. Sober second consideration, however, suggests 
that all depends on the view point, for, in the realm of verse as 
in the firmament, one star differeth from another in glory. 

There are almost countless definitions of a poet, and the reader 
can subscribe to any that best suits him. In Goethe's opinion, 
two things are required of the poet — he must rise above reality 
and he must remain within the sphere of the sensuous. These 
requirements Herrick undoubtly meets. He cannot, of a truth, 
be likened to John Milton, whose strong intellectual and moral 
convictions, lofty purity, and intense seriousness render him a 
majestic Colossus. The semi-pagan singer of the seventeenth 
century, was made of stuff far less stern. He was content to 
warble of birds and blossoms, and gorgeous colors and fair ladies, 
regardless, apparently, that his century was writhing in the hor- 
rors of civil war. Like Emerson's Humble-bee, he was satisfied 

with 

Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet. 

Throughout the major part of his verse, there is manifest a 
joy in living because the earth is fair and goodly — an idea that 
the world semed to have forgotten until Boccaccio sounded it 
anew — and that man's duty is to take "the goods the gods pro- 
vide," and be happy. The daintiness and freshness of Herrick's 
verse reveal to perfection one phase of the poetic spirit, and 
bring with them and in them a genuine echo of the richness and 
color of the Elizabethan song. 

Whether or not Herrick was learned in Greek lore, we have 
no possibility of ascertaining; that he was steeped in the Greek 
spirit, seems certain. The atmosphere of his poetry is truly 
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Greek. His luxuriant imagination made its loftiest and most 
precious flights into the cloud-land of myth and fable. He men- 
tions Homer and has possible translations from Anacreon. Per- 
haps, like Petrarch, whose genius sought to soar across the 
vagueness of his time and to regain the traditions of a glorious 
past, Herrick poured, enraptured, over a Homer, whose pages 
he could not fully understand, but from which he inhaled a di- 
vine afflatus. Be this as it may, he assimilated, with rare felic- 
ity, the spirit of Theocritus, and, as one catches over and over 
again, in the "Hesperides," the trill of sweetest song or listens 
to the tender murmuring of tuneful brooklets or feasts his eye 
upon banks of myriad flowers or drinks in the gracious odors of 
bloom and fruit and vine, no great imagination is required to 
fancy oneself with the Hellenic singer in the changeful, modern 
world. 

Herrick lived in a troublous time, though his joyous nature 
seemed little affected by it. The comforts vouchsafed him were 
enjoyed; the privations forced upon him were endured. He 
could say that "Fortune's buffets and rewards" he with "equal 
thanks had taken." Born in 1594, he began the active work of 
his fourscore years before the passing of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, and did not end it entirely until after the birth of Addison. 
The productive period of his life, however, is limited chiefly to 
the reign of the first Charles. The drama during this period 
was rapidly and steadily declining. Shakespeare had passed 
beyond the voices and had seemed to draw up the ladder after 
him. Marlowe's mantle had found no worthy shoulders upon 
which to fall. Ben Jonson (Saint Ben, as Herrick called him) 
joined the great majority. Shirley and Cartwright, with a few 
kindred spirits, were vainly trying to arrest the fleeting art 
The spirit of the times tended rather to song. Lyrical poetry 
received an impetus, which would probably have carried it to a 
height and a volume unparalleled in English verse, had there 
not arisen that terrific struggle which overturned the monarchy, 
beheaded the monarch, and sent through the hearts of both 
Puritan and Cavalier a thrill which ceased not until the restored 
King proved that resentment had but little place in his volatile 
nature. 
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In the days before the Civil War of 1642 poetic promise in 
England was great, but with the advent of that time of storm, 
song, in its larger aspects, bade the English world farewell. 
Some of the singers were awed into silence ; and others turned 
their poetic power into the fierce channel of political contro- 
versy, and found in that maelstrom an outlet for their impassion- 
ed thoughts. Of the latter class was Sir John Suckling whose 
tempestuous, exuberant nature secured ample solace in the ex- 
citement and turmoil of the national strife. Robert Herrick, 
with a sunniness of spirit no clouds could darken and no storms 
appal, pursued the uninterrupted and serene tenor of his pasto- 
ral way, and produced charming, flower-bedecked madrigals, 
dreamy, half-pagan warblings, little heeding that his native land 
was being swept by the violence of war. Such he was — a poet 
born, an artist inevitable, and herein may be found justification 
of Channing's dictum. 

Except, perhaps, Shelley no English lyrist has surpassed 
Herrick in the pure music of words and in the melodious com- 
binations of thought. One cannot conceive of Milton, with his 
ponderous prejudices, his tremendous virility, his invincible 
spirit, reclining, as a Sybarite, on a bed of rose leaves, while 
fairies and sprites and classical divinities, with wands and gar- 
lands and crowns, flitted through groves of emerald verdure, be- 
spangled with violets and daffodils, redolent with subtlest per- 
fume, and illumined by a light that never was seen on sea or 
land. In elevation of theme and in intensity of thought, as well 
as in majesty of treatment, our Herrick can claim no kinship 
with the "God-gifted organ-voice of England;" nor in variety 
of style can he compete with numbers of the poets not far re- 
moved from him in point of time ; but in the richness and charm 
and abundance of lyrical achievement he is easily first. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse has called attention to the fact that Her- 
rick was indebted for his poetic model not to Catullus, as nu- 
merous critics have asserted, but to Martial. Mr. Gosse says, 
"In reality, it would be difficult to name a lyric poet with whom 
Herrick had less in common than with the Veronese, whose 
eagle flights into the very noonday depths of passion, swifter 
than Shelley's, as flaming as Sappho's, have no sort of fellow- 
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ship with the pipings of our gentle and luxurious babbler by the 
flowery brooks." This criticism has found favor with later stu- 
dents who have taken the trouble to verify it by comparison. 
The "Epigrams" of the Roman poet and the "Hesperides" of 
the English poet show a striking similarity in their gentle, fan- 
ciful pictures, in the frequent allusions to their authors, in the 
skillful and spontaneous mosaics of song, in the unaffected de- 
light in reveling with Nature. It is well-known, however, that 
Herrick sat in reverent admiration at the feet of Ben Jonson, 
who was an avowed disciple of Martial : and it is probable that 
from the Elizabethan, rather than from the Roman, Herrick 
drew his direct inspiration. At the impressible age of nineteen, 
he seems to have come under Jonson's influence. He acknow- 
ledges this influence in such lines as these : 

Make the way smooth for me, 
When I, thy Herrick, 
Honoring thee, on my knee 
Offer my lyric. 

About that time Jonson was producing some of his best dra- 
mas and was producing, also, some of his popular masques — a 
form of composition, in which, strangely enough, the burly Eli- 
zabethan was a master. From some of these masques, Herrick 
drew a wealth of suggestion for his "Hesperides" — suggestions 
of the spirit and lore of elves and witches, of hags and fairies : 
suggestions for his pictures of rural England, green and fragrant 
with blooming hedge-rows and alive with fantastic dances and 
revels. 

Robert Herrick was born in London in 1591, and even in his 
very early years (he tells us), he could discern beauty in a crim- 
son-tinted cloud and in the silver ripple of a way-side stream. 
When the boy was only one year old, his father died and for 
sixteen years we have little authoritative information concerning 
the future poet. At that age he was apprenticed to a wealthy 
goldsmith uncle with whom he remained until he entered St 
John's College, Cambridge. During the years spent at college, 
his financial circumstances seem to have compelled frequent ap- 
peals to the rich uncle. From some of these letters, still extant, 
it is interesting to note two things : first, that he was fond of in- 
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dulging in Latin quotations ; and, second, that he displayed in- 
teresting diversity in the spelling of his name, six forms being 
employed. 

In October, 1629, Herrick succeeded to the living of Dean 
Prior in South Devon, where he remained in rural comfort, 
fancy-free, until he was unceremoniously ejected by the Puritans, 
nineteen years later. In portions of the "Hesperides," he makes 
the reader acquainted with his manner of living in the old Rec- 
tory among the rustic village folk, whose primitive customs 
seem to have accorded well with his nondescript proclivities. 
There were famous May-pole dances, when the lads and lassies, 
gaily attired and garlanded with "daffodils and daisies," sang 
lustily, laughed loudly, and danced madly. There were walks 
and wassails and morris-dances and feasting and drinking that 
would have delighted Bacchus himself. 

There does seem a strange inconsistency in the life of Herrick. 
Appointed to lead a people in spiritual paths, he found exceed- 
ing great pleasure in making the world for them, as it was for 
him, a -'land of pure delight," where the philosophy, "Gather 
ye rosebuds while ye may," found constant exemplification. 
The last stanza of "Corinna's Going a-Maying" well formulates 
this philosophy. 

Not that Herrick failed in his clerical duties as he conceived 
them ; the pastoral demands were duly met ; the sermons were 
preached regularly, and a little volume of sacred verse, entitled 
"Holy Numbers," was written and published. But not in these 
things did the preacher-poet live and have his real being. De- 
von was his Arcadia, wherein he dreamed of fair women, and 
laughed and rioted, undisturbed by religious strife or political 
fury, though religion was racked and politics were rent. 

When, in 1648, his Arcadia was shattered, he returned to 
London only to find that the hand of Time had been busy dur- 
ing the nineteen years of his absence. Jonson, and Fletcher, 
and others in whom his soul had once found delight were gone. 
Few of the later poets were suited to his taste. He realized 
painfully that no solitude is so intense as that of a great city. 
The Puritans cut off his living, and he was reduced to poor lodg- 
ings which pitying relatives supplied. After fourteen years of 
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this life he was sent back — an old man, broken by life's vicissi- 
tudes — to the Devonshire vicarage. Little has been recorded 
of those last years. From the church register of Dean Prior, 
this note is taken : " Robert Herrick was buried ye fifteenth day 
of October, 1674." Probably the last lines written by him were 
in the form of an epitaph, inscribed on the tomb of two of his 
parishoners : 

No trust to metals nor to marbles, when 

These have their fate, and wear away as men ; 

Time, titles, trophies may be lost and spent, 

But virtue rears the eternal monument. 

What more than these can tombs or tombstones pay ? 

But here's the sunset of a tedious day : 

These two asleep are ; I'll but be undressed, 

And so to bed ; pray wish us all good rest. 

"Hesperides," Herrick's chief volume, is made up of 1231 
poems, ranging in length from two lines to a considerable num- 
ber of stanzas, and in subject, from nature gems, through the 
realm of domestic incident, with apostrophes to lovely women, 
up to disquisitions on subjects serious and profound. There are 
lyrics and odes and epigrams and songs and epithalamia, blend- 
ed in reckless confusion and profusion, without regard to form 
or length or theme. The general motif of the volume may be 
gathered from the opening lines : 

I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds and bowers ; 
Of April, May, of June and July flowers ; 
I sing of May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bride-grooms, brides, and of their bridal cakes. 

I write of groves, of twilights, and I sing 
The court of Mab and of the fairy king. 
I write of Hell. I sing ( and ever shall ) 
Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 

The book is full of happy Epicureanism, an absolute joy in 
living, of the gladness of Nature and the beauty of it, with flow- 
ers on every hand — the air fragrant with them and the land- 
scape brilliant with them. The epigrams, unfortunately too nu- 
merous, are the blemishes, which to only a slight degree mar 
the perfection of the whole ; the little clouds that now and then 
darken the sunniness, perchance to make it the sunnier by con- 
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trast ; the little rifts that break the melody only to intensify its 
restored sweetness. 

The lyrics are the brightest gems in the galaxy of the "Hes- 
perides." In them Herrick's limped verse is unruffled by any 
storm of passion or any depth of thought. The sun seems to 
shine upon a "world re-arisen to the duty of pleasure." Bac- 
chus rides through the valleys with his leopards and his maidens 
and his ivy-rods; loose-draped nymphs, playing on the lyre, 
bound about their foreheads with vervain and the cool stalks of 
parsley, fill the silent air with their melodies and dances. This 
poet sings of a land where all the men ane young and strong, 
and all the women, lovely; where life is only a dream of sweet 
delights of the bodily senses. 

Herrick's delicious fancy and his proneness to luxuriate amid 
the magic of visionary pleasures did not, however, blind him to 
the beauties around him. He could discern the four-leafed 
clover that grew beside his own door. To his enamored eye 
the native landscapes were clothed in perennial charm; there 
were "banks of lilies and the cream of sweetest cowslips" filling 
them. In green meadows, sat eternal May, "purpling the mar- 
gents," and "Aurora threw her fresh-quilted colors through the 
air." The homeliest phases of domestic life are portrayed with 
a singularly tender felicity. The inmates of the Rectory were 
Prudence Baldwin (an "ancient maiden") a lamb, a spaniel, a 
cat, a pig, a goose, a hen ; all these, he makes to pass in inter- 
esting procession before the reader's eye. 

The brisk mouse may feed herself with crumbs, 
Till that green-eyed kitling comes. 

Culinary processes, now and then, inspired his versatile and 
accommodating Muse, as in the familiar poem, entitled the 
"Bride-Cake:" 

This day, my Julia, thou must make 

For Mistress Bride, the wedding cake ; 

Knead but the dough, and it will be 

To paste of almonds, turned by thee ; 

Or kiss it thou, but once or twice, 

And for the bride-cake, there'll be spice. 

To read these dainty, home-keeping lines, one suffers no strain 
on the feelings, discerns no unreality in the note ; one feels ra- 
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ther, that he has been a denizen of the poet's Arcadia and has 
lived with him amid these scenes. 

Herrick's poems might warrant the belief that his loves of 
women were many and frequent; that he was scarcely ever "off 
with the old love before he was on with the new." The "Hes- 
perides" containes dainty and amorous ditties to Anthea, to 
Silvia, to Perilla, to Corinna, to Julia; but, with the exception 
of the last-named, these maidens were only airy, fairy creatures 
of the poet's romantic brain, around whom he delighted to en- 
twine wreaths of ardent adoration. As his imagination fashion- 
ed these beatific creatures, his material vision gave them form, 
and, to him, they were what they seemed to be. He was never 
married, but, in his early days, — the Cambridge days probably 
— there seems to have been a maiden fair to see, who charmed 
his fancy and inspired his song. This maiden was probably the 
"Julia" of the "Hesperides." He tells of her dress and of her 
looks ; she wears rich silks and satins ; she has a dark blue petti- 
coat, ornamented with gold stars ; her eyes are black, but her 
hair is not black, and her cheeks rival the roses. 

Some asked me where the rubies grew, 

And nothing did I say, 
But with my finger, pointed to 

The lips of Julia. 
Some asked how pearls did grow, and where ; 

Then spoke I to my girl, 
To part her lips, and showed them there 

The quarrelets of pearl. 

Phillis is promised "ribbands, roses, rings, gloves, garters, 
stockings, shoes, and strings of winning colors." 

Anthea is assured of her lover's accommodating spirit : 

Bid me to live, and I will live 

Thy Protestant to be ; 
Or bid me love, and I will give 

A loving heart to thee. 

Bid me despair, and I'll despair 

Under that cypress tree ; 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E'en death to die for thee. 

There is almost a total lack of passion in these love poems ; 
they reveal none of the desperate feeling of Byron, none of the 
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yearning tenderness of Burns. They are graceful and musical, 

they delight the taste ; but do not stir the heart. 

Sometimes, the poet is charmed with a sweet disorder in the 

dress — 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 

Into a fine distraction; 
An erring lace, which, here and there, 

Enthralls the crimson stomacher ; 
A cuff neglected, and, thereby, 

Ribbons to flow confusedly ; 
A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the tempestuous petticoat ; 
A careless shoestring, in whose tie, 

I see a wild civility. 

The description of "Oberon's Feast" is altogether charming: 

A little mush-room table spread, 
After short prayers, they set on bread ; 
A moon-parched grain of purest wheat, 
With some small glittering grit to eat 
His choice bits with. 



To quench his thirst, 
A pure seed-pearl of infant dew, 
Brought and besweetened in a blue 
And pregnant violet, . . . 

and so on, through the long list of fairy delicacies, such as the 
"horns of papery butterflies," "beards of mice," "a little moth, 
late fattened in a piece of cloth," the "slain stag's tears," "the 
broke heart of a nightingale." Herrick has been truly called 
the last laureate of Fairyland. 

In "Hesperides," the poet finds ample opportunity of making 
the reader acquainted with the author; he gives views of his 
home life ; he describes his feelings, his hopes, his fears, his 
pleasures ; he avows his thirst for fame and a confidence in se- 
curing it; his poetry is his "hope and his pyramid, ne'er to be 
thrown down by envious Time." The thought of Death is not 
welcome to him, but when it must come, he would divest it of 
sombre robes and wedding plumes and funereal paraphernalia, 
and arrayed in white, he would be laid among the blooming 
roses, while Perilla may "let fall a primrose and with it a tear." 

Herrick published one other volume of verse — "Noble Num- 
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bers," — strangely unlike "Hesperides" in subject-matter, but, 
in spite of the author's efforts, curiously like it in style. He tried 
to lay aside his jocular proclivities; he tried to cover his pagan 
tendencies with a mantle of becoming seriousness; doubtless, 
he thought he had succeeded, but he did not. The cloven foot 
will protrude; "the trail of the serpent is over them all." The 
spirituality of the little volume is genuine, though tainted with 
"earth earthy," and the jolly Epicurean emerges, now and then, 
from beneath the penitential robes of the priest. In some of 
these poems, Herrick tries to make a compromise between his 
religious sense of duty and his pagan sense of beauty. We find 
an abundance of color and fragrance, and his divine subjects 
are lavishly adorned, In the "Ode to Jesus," he would crown 
the infant Saviour with roses and daffodils. In these poems, one 
looks in vain for the earnestness of Sandys, the pathos of Herbert, 
the reverence of Crashaw, the spirituality of Vaughan. There 
are, however, some praise-worthy productions, as the "Dirge of 
Jephthah's Daughter," and the "Litany. "A Thanksgiving to 
God" is notable in its gratitude for homely blessings: 

Lord, thou hast given me a cell, 

Wherein to dwell ; 
A little house, whose humble roof 

Is weather-proof ; 
Under the spars of which I lie 

Both soft and dry; 
Where Thou, my chamber for to ward, 

Hast set a guard 
Of harmless thoughts to watch and keep 

Me while I sleep. 
Low is my porch as is my fate, 

Both void of state ; 
And yet the threshold of my door 

Is worn by the poor, 
Who thither come and freely get 

Good words or meat. 



'Tis Thou that crown'st my glittering hearth 

With guiltless mirth, 
And giv'st me wassail bowls to drink 

Spiced to the brink. 
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All these and better, Thou dost send 

Me, to this end, 
That I should render for my part 

A thankful heart, 
Which, fired with incense, I resign 

As wholly Thine ; 
But the acceptance, that must be, 

My Christ, by Thee. 

Charlotte Newell. 
Tome Institute, Maryland. 



